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ness and folly. One peer in his place demanded that,
in the absence of any adequate penalty by existing law,
the South Sea directors should be treated like parricides
in ancient Rome, stitched up in sacks, and flung into the
river; and on this occasion the peer was representative
of the general judgment. Apart from the social confu-
sion, the political danger was by no means slight. The
German mistresses were known to have had a share in
the spoil, the Prince of Wales had been chairman of a
bubble copper company from which he extracted forty
thousand pounds in a metal more precious than copper;
and besides these specific grounds for anger, the natural
tendency to blame government was especially strong
when that government was new, foreign, unsettled, and
unpopular.

All eyes were turned to Walpole. Though he had
privately dabloledTrTooutE Sea stock on his own ac-
count, his public predictions came back to men's minds;
rthey remembered that he had been called the best man
Jor figures in the House, and the disgrace of his most
important colleagues only made his sagacity the more
prominent. Oraggs, the Secretary of State, and his
father, the Postmaster-General, were both implicated in
the receipt of enormous sums, as the differences on trans-
actions in fictitious stock created to buy the passing of
the South Sea Bill. The son died of smallpox, and the
father quickly followed, leaving a fortune of a million and
a. half. Aislabie, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was
down for nearly eight hundred thousand pounds, fraudu-
lently acquired. Sunderland was charged with similar
transactions, but whatever substance there may have been
in the charge, they had been managed discreetly enoughbent on punishing others for their own blind-mbers of the Howt of Lords a*e
